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INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY REMAINS A PROBLEM FOR CONGRESS 


The Nov. 1-2 coup in Viet Nam, which deposed the 
regime of President Ngo Dinh Diem after nine years’ 
rule, resulted in part at least fromthe U.S. Government's 
dissatisfaction with the Diem regime and its encourage- 
ment of reform in Viet Nam. The event focused attention 
on the possibility of more direct American intervention 
to effect the coup, and concern inevitably centered on the 
role of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The CIA is the fact and symbol of a postwar 
development in the nation which runs contrary to U.S. 
traditions of open diplomacy and non-intervention -- the 
practice of espionage and subversion to further national 
aims and protect national security. Actually, while the 
CIA has its spies and agents, much of its work of in- 
telligence involves routine gathering and analysis of 
statistical, political and other data. 

Criticism of CIA and other intelligence operations in 
the Government stems from revulsion against the cloak- 
and-dagger image, as well as annoyance at the intense 
secrecy which surrounds the intelligence community. 
Some fear the tradition of Democratic control of the Gov- 
ernment, especially the military, may be undermined by 
the growth of para-military organs insulated from the 
public, 

In addition, the very term ‘‘intelligence,’’ while it 
attracts eager and able college graduates, implies mental 
faculties in the participants which critics say are not 
necessarily present. 

Congress is particularly wary of the secrecy which 
covers the estimated $1 billion-a-year operations of the 
CIA and other intelligence agencies in the Government. 
Indeed, Congress, jealous of its role as keeper of the 
purse strings, rankles at not even knowing how much and 
where the money goes for intelligence operations. 
Furthermore, the Congressional role of ‘‘oversight’’ is 
frustrated when it comes to supervision of the far- 
flung CIA operations, which probably involve between 
15,000 and 20,000 employees in the U.S, and abroad. 

Funds for CIA are hidden in annual appropriations 
for other agencies. Congress exercises only limited 
supervision through subcommittees of the Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees. 

Every year for the last ten, proposals have been 
made in Congress for some form of ‘‘Joint Committee 
on Foreign Intelligence’ to give Congressional sur- 
veillance over the intelligence community in much the 
same manner as the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
surveys the Atomic Energy Commission’s activities and 
other nuclear affairs. 

The idea of a Joint Committee on Foreign Intelli-- 
gence has little chance of fulfillment in the near future, 
mainly because of the powerful forces in opposition to 
it, These are led by the President and his Administra- 
tion, including the CIA, and importantly backed by the 
three committees in Congress which presently handle CIA 
matters or money --~ the six-man Senate subcommittee 
made up of members of the Senate Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees, the House Armed Services 


Central Intelligence Agency Subcommittee and ihe [tcuse 
Appropriations Subcommittee on funds for iniciligence 
activities (which itself is secret as fo mune) and 
identity of members). Members of these subcomn:t ees 
claim that they already provide the neces sary Gong C:6S- 
ional surveillance of the intelligence com:nunity and chat 
a joint committee for that purpose is unne vsssry. 


Background 


The secretive, conspiratorial and subversive na - 
ture of the Communist threat to Western security 
led to a major expansion of U.S. intelligence coer- 
ations in the postwar era. Agencies -esponsibie for 
ferreting out accurate information on Communis: in- 
tentions and capabilities -- and for t:wartiny eremy 
agents -- included the Federal Bureau of Inve: tiga-ion, 
the military intelligence services of th: armei fo'ces, 
the Department of State, the Atomic Energy Commis sion, 
the National Security Agency and the Central Int«lbg ence 
Agency. Collectively, their intelligenc: oper-viors -- 
almost totally clothed in secrecy -~ ccst mor. tien St 
billion annually, according to informed estimate... 

At the center of this intelligence community is the 
CIA, created by the National Security Actct 1947. It 35 the 
successor of the National Intelligence Authority, ¢ stab- 
lished by President Truman in 1946, Responsinte to the 
National Security Council, CIA was giver broad ewbority 
to coordinate the intelligence output of the Gove: ment 
and to engage in undercover operations like those of the 
waxtime Office of Strategic Services. Ir 1949, | onyress 
gave complete discretionary power over CIA personnel 
and funds to the Director of Central ntelligeace -- a 
post occupied successively by Rear Admiral Xor« oe HH, 
Hillenkoetter (1947-50), Gen. Walter BeJell Smith (1950- 
53), Allen W. Dulles (1953-61), and lohn A. M:Cone 
(1961- ). 

Little concerning CIA operations, wethe: nuccessful 
or not, ever came to public attention. The aeency was 
blamed in some quarters for the failur : to give ecvance 
warning of the attackon South Koreain 1050 or of Chinese 
intervention that fall, Later CIA war cresiisd vith a 
hand in supplying Chinese Nationalist :roops on hunna 
in 1950-54; in bringing down [ran’s Premier Mos: adegh 
in 1953 and the Arbenz regime in Guatemala in 1954; 
and in supporting the right-wing Nosavin regree ji Laos 
in 1960, CIA's most spectacular success Cae to light 
as the result of a sensational failure: “he shootin down 
of Francis Gary Powers in mid-Russia in vin 1960 
apparently put an end to four years of aeisai econ- 
naissance over the U.S.S.R. by high-flying U's. CrA’s 
most publicized failure came in Apri L961) shen Fidel 
Castro crushed an Agency-organized invasion 9 Cuba 
by rebel forces at the Bay of Pigs. 

The CIA role in Viet Nam, at firs in siqvoe of the 
Diem regime, was emphasized Oct. 4 with ihe 1 call of 
the CIA chief there, John H. Richardson, 3 cport :dly at 
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has explored with the Subcommittee the most sensitive of Agency 
operations in order that the members be fully informed, 

At times I, as a member, am concerned with the sensitivity 
of this information and its serious nature far fear that 1 might 
inadvertently endanger someone's life or a highly successful 
operation.... 

As to the CIA conducting independent operation in pursuance 
of its own policy, the Subcommittee has examined very closely the 
machinery by which the Agency is infactresponsible to the policy- 
makers. Under the existing procedural machinery, the Agency 
simply cannot operate independently nor does it infact operate as 

.a policymaking organ of the Government. The Director is directly 
responsible to the President.... 
ese eo BHD 

REP. CHET HOLIFIELD (D CALIP.), lam glad the gentleman 
brought this point out because, as amember of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, we have had close relationships with the CIA. 
We know what the gentleman from South Carolina says is true, 
that there are people who have served in this organization who are 
in jail and some have lost their lives. Furthermore, they are also 
in a Situation where they cannot be protected or they cannot be 
claimed as a member of the CIA in the event they are captured and 
jailed in a foreign country. 

RIVERS, If I should tell you how many of these agents we have 
or if | should give you some sortof a number of the agents that we 
have, the Soviets could merely by a matter of arithmetic figure 
them out and ferret them out. 

For instance, when the Director decides to separate a man he 
cannot go into court with his case under this bill, because if he did, 
any espionage person could figure out exactly who these people are, 
how many they are, and what they do. We cannot permit this. This 
espionage business Is a dangerous business; it ia not one that I 
would be in. We have never beenin it before.... We must have this 
agency and we must give them this benefit. 

REP, PAUL C. JONES (D MO.). lappreciate the fact that this 
whole Agency has to operate under an aura of secrecy. 

RIVERS, Why, certainly, 

JONES. And sometimes they are inclined to carry It to the 
ridiculous.... At the time of the U-2 incident... made an appoint- 
ment with Mr. (Allen) Dulles (former CIA Director) to talk to him 
about this thing. He tried toexplain it to me, but I did not get much 
information, In hia old headquarters they hada picture of the new 
CIA building. Just out of idle curiosity more than anything else, | 
said, ‘‘Mr. Dulles, how many people will be employed in this new 
building?’’ He said, ‘‘Oh, we cannottell you that. That is secret.’ 
To me that was an asinine reply to a question, because I think 
anyone knows that there was no secrecy with regard to the number 
of people to be employed in that new building out at the Central 
Intelligence Agency, because anybody who knows anything about 
trying to estimate the number of employees in a building could have 
gotten it very well; or for that matter one could count the em- 
ployees entering and leaving by public highway. 

The thing that disturbs me about this bill is the fact that it has 
been the practice throughout many years for these people to take 
advantage of their sensitive position and to use it for privileged 
treatment which is not juetified.... 

1 do not think you have given us enough information about these 
people at the lower levela (CIA employees), whoconatitute a great 
majority. 1 would want some asaurance that those people are not 
going to get further preferred treatment under this bill, I would 
like to have the gentleman comment on that. 

RIVERS. The gentlernan has made apretty good speech, I do 
not know where to start to anawer his question. I allowed him to 
talk for five minutes. What question does be want me to answer? 

JONES, | asked the gentleman firat if he knew of the differen- 
tial in salary between the people employed doing clerical, filing, 
and typing work, who were getting paid more than those people in 
the departments? 

RIVERS, | do not know that. 

JONES, | think the gentleman should know it, I chink his com- 
mittee should know it. I think the House ia entitled to that informa- 
tion. 

RIVERS, The bill clearly pointe out who would be covered, 

JONES, 1 respectfully point out that it does not. 

RIVERS, 1 must be stupid, because I have tried to explain that 
to the gentleman. 

JONES, I do not think the gentleman ta atupid, 1 think some- 
times that Committee ia overawed by the great secrecy under which 


this Agency operates and some of the people ‘ave taken ac vantage 

of their position to keep secret some things that the (ungress and, 

the gentleman’s Committee particularly are enttied 19 know. 
> ee BO 8 

REP. CLARK MACGREGOR (R MINN.) I was particularly 
pleased by the comments of the gentleman from Scuth Carolina . 
(Rivers) with respect to the nature of his Committee's knowledge 
of the work of the (CIA), This is particularly so because from 
time to time over the past three years we hzve heard complaints 
in thia body and in the other body about the need for the establish- 
ment of a watchdog committee which, in my opinion, is sat indicated 
from my knowledge of the existing committees of the Congress... 

I should like to ask the gentleman...whether he agrees that the 
Committee on which the gentleman serves end other ccon:mittees 
mentioned by the President (Kennedy} do maintain effvctive liaison 
over the work of the Central InteHigence Agency? 

RIVERS, We do it all the time. The gen:leman front Georgia 
(Vinson) is chairman of that subcommittee and its members meet 
all the time. We get all the information they have. We get a brief- 
ing on the world situation. ‘They are totally frank. They present 
some very, very brilliant information befoic our subcommittee. 
They know how to figure out intelligence. It is quite an impressive 
thing. 

JONES, | want to know if the gentlemai: thinks tha* his was 
justified as a matter of secrecy as tothe number of ernployces that 
are working in this CIA building here in Washington? 

RIVERS, | think so. 

o* te ®t 

REP, CHARLES E, BENNETT (DFLA.,). ...L would like to say 
there have been from time totime inthe press and among individ- 
ual Members of the House and others comments with “egaid to the 
necessity or the validity of adding another ClAcommitte:. 1 think 
this is primarily because most Members of the Conress, or at 
least most members of the press and the public generally do not 
realize there are committees of this type in the House an-i Senate 
at the present time. Sol would think, if questions are in she minds 
of Members of Congress, it might be an appropriate thing for these 
Members of Congress to treat the Committee on Arined Services 
and ita CIA subcommittee just as they treat every other committee 
of the Congress and address to them the questions they have with 
regard toemployment policies and with regarc to any cther policies 
they may have, and in this way perhaps som« of this unnecessary 
secrecy can he removed, There is adegree of secrecy necessary 
in the CIA, but there is also a large area where there is no real 
neceasity for secrecy. 

REP, LESLIE C, ARENDS (R ILL.) Mr, Chairman, our 
Committee on Armed Services has had a Subcommine: on the 
(CIA) for many years. Asa a member of tha: subcomaimee since 
its inception I have become somewhat familar with the nature of 
the Agency's organization and ite manifold activities. Our sub- 
committee has regularly inquixed into the CIA’s operation and 
from time to time have made specific inqui-y into some specific 
aspect of its activities. Whenever a question wouid ar:se as to 
what the CIA had been doing in some part:cular area, our sub- 
committee would quietly but thoroughly look into it. 

Naturally, all our subcommittee inquirics, investigations, and 
briefings were in executive session. Naturally, no reports have 
been iseued as to our findings and recommendations. fo do so 
would destroy the effectiveness of the Agency, andthe importance 
of this Agency’s work to our country’s security cannot be too 
strongly emphaaized.... 

For my part, [believe that inthe CIA we have one of tre finest 
intelligence agencies in the world.... 

There ts one thing more I should like to emphasize with re- 
spect to the CIA. Contrary to what we read and hear trom time 
to time, the CIA does not pursue an independent forcig. policy. 
The Agency does not make policy. Jtsimply gathers the facts upon 
which policy may be based, It simply carries out orders dictated 
by those who make policy. 

GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if | may have the atemion of the 
gentieman from Illinois (Arends), | would lhke to compinent the 
House Armed Services Committee on being able to per any and 
every type of information which they wanted frori the Central 
Intelligence Agency. That has not been th: cxper:ence of some 
other committees of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I would have appreciatec it had the x-ntleman 
went on today and told us who in the Cuban Bay «f Piss fiasco 
fell flat on thetr collective or individual faces, 
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